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Khwaja Khizr or Khidr has complex histories associated with the religious tradi- 
tions of the Middle East and South Asia, traversing trade and transregional re- 
ligious networks. Islam counts Khizr as one of four figures — including Jesus, 
Elijah, and Idris — endowed with the gift of immortality. Muslim tradition defines 
Khizr as the unnamed companion of Moses who is identified as a servant of God. 
He 1s also traced to three pre-Islamic traditions: the Jewish legend of Elijah, the 
Alexander romance, and the Epic of Gilgamesh (Wolper 2011: 122). For Kazaruni 
Sufis of Iran, the protection of mariners from storms and pirates became the fo- 
cal point of their religious practice (Bhatia 2007: 170-171). “His [Khizr’s] pres- 
ence is most visibly objectified in the long line of shrines that stretch along the 
Mediterranean coast from Anatolia, Turkey, through Syria to Beirut and Lebanon. 
Whitewashed stone structures, they stand at intervals along the shoreline like a 
system of miniature lighthouses ... Orthodox Islam is opposed to the elevation 
of Khizr from the role of a saint to that of a god, and thus much of the ritual of 
the cult has been driven underground, open only to the initiate” (Walker & Uysal 
1973: 287). It is significant to note that mediaeval sources of north and west 
India do not mention either Khwaja Khizr or his cult prior to the ninth century — 
Chachnama dealing with the Arab conquest of Sindh does not mention it (Bhatia 
2007: 169). 

Legends related to Khwaja Khizr emerged sometime in the tenth century coin- 
ciding with the introduction of Ismailism in Sindh. The river cult might have had 
its origin in the indigenous population and the mercantile communities might have 
played an important role in its propagation. As a giver of waters of immortality, 
he is also known as Jinda or Zinda Pir, a title which is more often used for Gugga 
(Rose 1911: 562). The presence of Khizr perhaps predates the establishment of 
major Sufi orders in north India which coincided with the establishment of the 
Delhi Sultanate in the early thirteenth century. Arab and Persian seafaring com- 
munities had their presence in Sindh even before the establishment of Umayyad 
rule over the region in the eighth century. The intervening period from the eighth 
century experienced regular intervals of Ghaznavid and Ghurid adventurism in 
north India. Arabs had already made their presence felt in Sindh which became the 
easternmost province of the Umayyad Caliphate from the early eighth century. The 
frontier zones of Sindh, Multan, and Punjab were thus the recipient of new forms 
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of political and social formation. The gradual influence of Islam also made its way 
into the existing religious practices. 

It will be intriguing to understand how newer ideas of religion were received 
and adapted in the existing cosmologies. Ethel S. Wolper underlines that in the 
period involving the political transition in Anatolia, from the Byzantine Empire to 
Seljuk Turks in the twelfth century and later, existing shrines of Khizr were used 
to “express the continuation of a line of spiritual succession. While associations 
with Khidr signified that these buildings were a focal point of Muslim practice and 
expressed their relation to more established shrines in Syria and Iraq, references 
to Khidr also worked with the prominent display of Christian and antique building 
fragments on the outside of these buildings to emphasise the building’s connec- 
tion with local beliefs and traditions” (Wolper 2000: 315). I wish to argue that a 
predominant process of religious contact involves an engagement with popular and 
local beliefs of religious practice which are deeply embedded in the everyday lives 
of ordinary people. The process becomes even more intriguing when both the ideas 
of religious tradition (incoming and existing) are rooted in popular beliefs. 

Richard M. Eaton approaches this process through two tropes of conversion in 
South Asia. He argues that in the “accretion aspect of conversion” people either 
add new deities or superhuman agencies to their existing cosmological stock or 
identify new deities or agencies with existing entities. Thus, the agencies of Allah, 
Khwaja Khizr, or jinns may “either be grafted onto an already dense cosmological 
universe, or identified, by name, with existing agencies” by retaining the origi- 
nal cosmology. However, in the “reform” dimension of the process of conversion, 
“Islamic supernatural agencies are not only distinguished from the pre-existing 
cosmological structure, but the latter is firmly repudiated” (Eaton 1985: 111). It 
will be interesting to underline the process where new cosmologies do not involve 
a fundamental change in the existing practices. 

Veneration of Khizr can be identified as one such process, where the water deity 
gets subsumed into the indigenous forms of ritual practice. Intriguingly though, 
Khizr also maintains its distinct Islamic identity. This hybridisation of native prac- 
tices with Khizr manifests in the non-Muslim veneration of the deity in India. Carl 
Ernst outlines this “ambiguous” contact through his analysis of a mediaeval Nath 
Jogi text Amritkunda (The Pool of Nectar). He argues that despite the conversa- 
tions between Sufism and Yoga on the question of breath control (pranayama), the 
comparison with Khwaja Khizr (water), association of Matsyendranath with Jonah 
(fish), and Chauranginath with Ilyas (immortality) does not necessarily acknowl- 
edge common origin (Ernst 2005: 39-41). One might wonder how these narratives 
operate outside the domain of sacred texts, in the spheres of religious practice, in 
a space that is identified by the pervasive presence of the Indus and its tributaries. 
Pre-partition Punjab, Multan, and Sindh thus constituted frontier zones of contact, 
connected through networks of trade and communication. 

In many parts of India, Khwaja Khizr is identified with a river god or spirit of 
wells and streams, revered both by Hindus and Muslims. Sikandarnama mentions 
him as the saint who presided over the well of immortality. Synonymously identi- 
fied with the river Indus, he is seen as an old man clothed in green whose principal 
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shrine is on an island of the river near Bakhar (Burton 1877: 226, cited in Dames 
1997: 908). The saint is believed to ride upon a fish, a plausible association with the 
fish-avatar of Vishnu (Dames 1997: 908). Crooke argues that the orthodox Hindu 
water god is Indra or Varun Deota, the Varuna of the Vedas. But the important wa- 
ter deity among the common people of north India is Khwaja Khizr. As Zinda Pir 
or the living saint, he appears on the popular lithographs as an elderly Musalman 
gentleman standing on a fish (Crooke 1895: 96). In Punjab, he is particularly re- 
vered by Jhinwars, Mallahs, and others whose occupations relate to water. Persons 
travelling by river or sea and persons descending into a well will propitiate Khwaja 
Khizr. Parched grain is distributed and lamps are placed on wells in his honour. The 
Khizri gate of Lahore city is named after him, having been the water gate when the 
river flowed under the gates of the fort (Crooke 1895: 96). 

The cult was at its peak among Daryapanthi under the Sumra dynasty (early 
eleventh to mid-fourteenth century) in lower Sindh. It was very popular with trad- 
ers undertaking travel on water. Sailors and boatmen often reported the presence of 
Khwaja and his appearance to devotees to help them work miracles (Bhatia 2007: 
171). When a boat was about to sail, or when the rivers were abnormally low, or 
set against a man’s land and commenced to wash it away, vows were made and 
sacrifices offered to the rivers (Roe & Purser 1878: 65). In Saurashtra and Kutch, 
a fair was held in his name on the seashore on his birthday — sweet rice is offered 
to the sea and distributed among the gathering. As Darya Lal (literally “lord of the 
river’), he was the main deity of the Lohanas, while Muslims in Kathiawar referred 
to him as Darya Pir. His protection was invoked at times of crisis at sea, but the 
formal thanksgiving rites are undertaken on return to the land (Varadarajan 1983: 
6-8). His association with agrarian communities north of Sindh seek to establish 
Khizr as a changer of landscapes who transformed barren earth and made it green. 
Ethel S. Wolper informs that Khizr’s link to fertility is usually traced to the pre- 
Islamic period and shared by other popular figures in the mediaeval Near East 
(Wolper 2011: 123). She identifies many of these Khizr sites clustered along the 
frontier zones in Iraq, the Hijaz, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine as a symbol of contact 
and conversion (Wolper 2011: 123). This chapter sees Khizr as an important sym- 
bol of contact and acculturation and explores his presence in the pre-colonial and 
contemporary landscapes of Punjab. 


The Saint of the Wells in Punjab 


There is ample ethnographic evidence attesting to the relationship of Khwaja Khizr 
with wells. William Crooke details these in relation to the digging of wells in Pun- 
jab which was considered as “a duty requiring infinite care and caution” (Crooke 
1896: 48). 


The work should begin on Sunday, and on the previous Saturday night lit- 
tle bowls of water are placed round the proposed site, and the one which 
dries up least marks the best site for the well, which reminds us of the fleece 
of Gideon. The circumference is then marked and they commence to dig, 
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leaving the central lump of earth intact. They cut out this clod of earth last 
and in the Punjab call it Khwajaji, perhaps after Khwaja Khizr, the water god, 
worship it and feed Brahmans. If it breaks it is a bad omen, and a new site 
will be selected a week afterwards. Further east when a man intends to sink 
a well he inquires from the Pandit an auspicious moment for commencing 
the work. 

(Crooke 1895: 48-49) 


Existence of such rituals associated with digging of wells significantly corrobo- 
rates evidence regarding the prevalence of a large number of Persian wheels in 
mediaeval Punjab which played a major role in extracting water from wells and 
irrigating large parts of the Punjabi landscape. Punjab’s transformation from agro- 
pastoralism to settled agriculture is attested to the role played by well irrigation 
and the Persian wheel. The core areas which experienced this transformation also 
provided fertile ground for the rise of Sikhism. It is interesting to note that several 
Sikh gurus invested in digging wells for both ritual and irrigation purposes. Some 
of the early Gurdwaras associated with Sikhism were also associated with water 
bodies — Golden Temple at Amritsar (pool of nectar), Baoli Sahib (stepwell) at 
Goindwal, and Chehereta Sahib (well with six Persian wheels) near Amritsar to 
mention a few that were established in the sixteenth century. The fish survives as 
an important symbol of Khwaja Khizr/Varun devta in water bodies in gurdwaras of 
Punjab. Their ubiquitous presence is a reminder of the veneration of the saint in the 
period before the rise of reformed “Sikh” practices. 

Harjot Oberoi briefly underlines the worship of rivers and streams both for the 
protection from floods and for the use of irrigation water in the fields (Oberoi 1994: 
168). Interestingly, before the migration of Jats, the ubiquitous class of peasants 
in Punjab in the eleventh century, the Jat tribes that were located in Sindh were 
engaged in the professions of soldiery, pastoralism, and boatmen. Even though 
these tribes are referred to as sramanic Buddhists, their interface with the shrines 
and practices associated with Khwaja Khizr cannot be ruled out.' It is not a surprise 
that most water bodies, ponds as well as stepwells, associated with significant Sikh 
shrines have also been associated with the power of healing skin diseases, particu- 
larly leprosy. The popular practice of ritual bathing is associated with these water 
bodies, once again an adaptation of earlier religious practices associating bathing 
with healing and immortality. Amritsar city is identified by the “pool of nectar” in 
the midst of which the Golden Temple was constructed. 

Of particular interest are wells dedicated as shrines to Khwaja Khizr or Jhule 
Lal in Amritsar. Several localities in the walled city of Amritsar are named after 
wells (khu), Khu Kuhadian, Bombay wala Khu, Khu Suniarian, and Chatti Khu to 
name a few. Major shrines dedicated to the saint are located on/along the prominent 
sources of water, primarily wells of the city (Figure 13.1). According to an estimate 
from 1892-1893, the drinking water in Amritsar was entirely obtained from around 
1,400 wells (Gazetteer of the Amritsar District 1991: 148). Most of these wells 
are no longer extant but among those which exist, several have shrines dedicated 
to Khwaja Khizr or Jhule Lal.? The ubiquitous presence of Jhule Lal in Amritsar 
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Figure 13.1 A dargah of Khwaja Khizr at Katra Sher Singh, Amritsarm, ©Snehi. 


problematises the belief that Jhule Lal is considered the predominant saint/deity 
of the Sindhis who have a negligible presence in Amritsar. In the specific context 
of contemporary Amritsar, the role of the urban non-Muslim Punjabi mercantile 
classes like Aroras, Khatris, and Mahajans assumes significance. Khwaja Khizr 
was the patron saint of the bhishtis of the river Indus and its tributaries, protector 
of boatmen, fishermen, mariners and travellers, and god of water (Gazetteer of the 
Amritsar District 1991: 170-171). 

Iconographically, Khwaja Khizr is represented as an aged man, having the as- 
pect of a fagir, clothed entirely in green and moving in waters with a fish as his 
vehicle (Coomaraswamy 1989: 157). In Amritsar, his sacred shrines are situated 
at Katra Sher Singh where it is managed by Rajkumar, or at Khu Kaudiyan where 
his shrine is situated along with popular iconography of the “family of Shiva” and 
Gugga Pir? Interestingly, an arati (hymn) dedicated to the Vedic deity Brihaspati 
at the latter’s shrine is narrated on a green board and has “786” inscribed on the 
top. While the association between Varuna and Brihaspati is unclear, Islamicate 
influences remain entangled with the representation of Vedic deities. His physical 
representation follows a similar iconographic template. 

In Amritsar, Khizr is represented, engraved on a copper plate (Figure 13.2), 
standing on a fish holding a sacred book in one hand and a mace in the other, wear- 
ing green clothes. In some other images, he is depicted seated on a fish instead, or 
riding multiple fishes and holding a leash while standing on a lotus. He will still be 
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Figure 13.2 Khwaja Khizr engraved on a copper plate, ©Snehi. 


holding a book, with white beard and white dress. Yet another image attempts to 
represent a “Hindu” iconography of Jhule Lal by placing a ti/ak on the forehead, 
and both images can be located at street shrines. 

Most wells of Amritsar are no longer extant, but images and shrines of Jhule 
Lal can still be located on the edges of some of these wells. In the following 
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Figure 13.3 A shrine erected on an inactive well near Durgiana Temple, ©Snehi. 


image (Figure ) placed on the edge of a well at Chowk Passian, Jhule Lal 
is engraved on a copper plate. This well has been in use at least until 1950s as 
is attested from the inscription inside the shrine regarding maintenance (seva) of 
the well, executed through the efforts of “people of the locality” of Bazar Dhar- 
amsala Bhai Salo, Amritsar. There are also several shrines dedicated to Khwaja 
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Khizr outside the walled city. Like one behind Durgiana Temple, a locality that 
was developed after the 1920s, the shrine is constructed on the top of an inactive 
well (Figure 13.3). There is, therefore, evidence of continued veneration of Khizr 
shrines in Punjab. Interestingly, however, Khizr or Jhule Lal does not appear in the 
existing historiography on popular practices. H.S. Bhatti’s (2000) work on Folk 
Religion does not even mention the veneration of Khizr in Punjab. Harjot Oberoi 
mentions it albeit briefly (Oberoi 1994: 168-169). 

A legend associated with Safidon (near Jind) that was recorded by Richard C. 
Temple in the late nineteenth century associates wells with healing and immor- 
tality. It is said that Safidon was founded by the Pandavas and possessed three 
large wells. In one was amrita (nectar), in another snakes (nag), and in the third 
locusts. Niwal Dai, the daughter of Raja Basak Nag, once opened the amrita well 
to draw some “water of immortality” to cure her father who was suffering from 
leprosy. A nag of Raja’s family bit a cow and was in return cursed with leprosy. 
The only cure for Raja’s leprosy was amrita from the well at Safidon in the terri- 
tory of the Pandavas. Niwal Dai offered to bring amrita for her father despite all 
the hazards. She had been once betrothed to one of the Pandavas and Raja Basak 
had broken off the match. Therefore, she also ran a great risk of being detained. 
However, Niwal Dai went off to the well to bring the amrita. She was so beautiful 
that the beasts and birds of the forest assembled at the well to admire her. By her 
magical strength, she removed the stones from the mouth of the well, but failed to 
draw the water in a way so that she escapes the gaze of the god of water. Khwaja 
Khizr said that she would not be able to draw water unless she showed herself to 
him. Niwal Dai had never yet shown herself to anyone except her own parents, 
and therefore she felt very uneasy. But out of affection for her father, she help- 
lessly showed herself to water, which rose at once to the brim of the well (Temple 
1884: 414-417). 

The ubiquitous presence of Khwaja Khizr in such popular narratives of pre- 
partition Punjab resonates with the influence the tradition had in the popular ven- 
eration associated with water bodies, particularly wells in the Punjab region. In 
his work on Sindhis who settled in Lucknow post-partition, Ramey argues that 
Jhule Lal appears predominantly as a “Hindu” deity associated with the cosmol- 
ogy of Vedic deity Varuna (Ramey 2008: 109). However, his hybrid Hindu/Muslim 
identity coexists in popular spaces of Punjab. It is very well accepted that Khwaja 
Khizr and Jhule Lal are connected deities and the former’s Muslim association is 
recognised and at times represented along with other popular deities. This associa- 
tion with popular saints has a diverse manifestation and is mostly epitomised in his 
association with the tradition of Panj Pirs (literally five saints). 


In the company of popular Pirs 


Khwaja Khizr also figures prominently in the company of popular pirs of north In- 
dia. One of the most significant of such associations is the imagination of Panj Pirs, 
the sacred five (Ansari 1992). Panj Pirs occupy a special place in the visualisation 
of a region which is also identified with several other “five” elements; for instance, 
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panj darya (five ubiquitous rivers of Punjab), panjtan pak (Shia open hand symbol 
of five members of the Prophet’s family), and panj piyare (chosen five disciples of 
Guru Gobind who were the first to be baptised as ““Sikhs”).* What is also interesting 
is that this tradition and its popular idiom have also found resonance in the popular 
(for instance Waris Shah’s Hir)° as well religious literature (for instance Vars of 
Bhai Gurdas)° of the region. The popular imagination of “space” plays a crucial 
role in the imagination of sacred landscape, articulated through popular idioms like 
Panj Pir.’ Thus, even after the territorial demarcation of the province in 1947, popu- 
lar imagination of the sacred territory continues to transcend the limits posed by 
nation-state boundaries. The veneration of Panj Pirs and the emergence of a shrine 
dedicated to these saints at Abohar, a frontier town of Punjab, had a specific local 
significance which was both influenced by the topography and its relationship with 
trade networks in mediaeval and early modern India. 

Punjab’s geographical landscape, which is intertwined by a network of five 
rivers that merge in the Indus River near Multan, plays an important role in the 
imagination of its sacred geography. The centrality of rivers in the sustenance of 
its trade, livelihood, and identity has had a long history that intersects with sacred 
geography, saint figures, and mystics. The continuation of these notions of sacred 
is also determined by the contours of its geography. Nath mystics, who occupied a 
significant place in the revered figures of the region in the mediaeval era, become 
marginalised as soon as the region is transformed from a pastoral life, associated 
with migration and encounters with vagaries of life, into a predominantly agrarian 
landscape, associated with settled life. Asceticism in this context loses its sig- 
nificant meaning in the worldview of the sacred landscape. But this was not the 
case with saint figures associated with water bodies. In fact, with the large-scale 
extension of agriculture, as detailed in the previous section, both trade along the 
river Indus assumes significance. It is because of this reason that Khwaja Khizr 
continued to occupy an important place in Punjab’s sacred landscape, getting as- 
sociated with its existing repertoire of saints and mystics among Hindus, Sikhs, 
and Muslims. He is portrayed as a companion of Sufi saint figures or a river deity. 
Of particular interest 1s his association with the tradition of Panj Pirs. The tradi- 
tion of constructing dargahs of Panj Pirs had been widespread across the Indian 
subcontinent. Rose underlines the diverse spatial manifestation of what constitutes 
Panj Pirs in Punjab. 


In some parts of the country the Hindus are fond of representing themselves 
as followers of the Panj Pirs or Five Saints. Who these five saints are is a mat- 
ter which each worshipper decides according to his taste. Sometimes they are 
the five Pandavas; sometimes they are the five holy personages of Shiaism, 
viz. Muhammad, Fatima, Ali, Hasan and Husain; sometimes they are a selec- 
tion of Musalman saints, as Khwaja Qutb ud-Din, Khwaja Muain-ud-Din 
Chishti, Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, Nasir-ud-Din Abul Khair, and Sultan 
Naisr-ud-Din Mahmud or as Khwaja Khizr, Said Jalal, Zakaria, Lal Shahbaz 
and Farid Shakarganj. 

(Rose 1911: 572-573) 
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Because of the availability of oral traditions that narrativise Panj Pir, their dar- 
gah at Abohar has special significance in terms of understanding this tradition — 
documented by J. Wilson (1884), Richard C. Temple (1884), Willam Crooke (1896), 
H. A. Rose (1911), and Snehi (2019). 

The sevadar of the dargah at Abohar names Panj Pirs as Baba Kwajah Kh- 
izr, Baba Shakar Ganj, Baba Zikariya Pir, Baba Syed Jalal Bukhari, and Baba Lal 
Shah. In fact, the sevadar also relates these names with those mentioned by Waris 
Shah in his Hir.’ These have also been identified by Rizvi as Khwaja Khizar, Baba 
Farid Shakarganj, Shaikh Bahauddin Zakartyya, Makdum Jahantyan Jalal Bukhari, 
and Lal Shahbaz Qalandar. Kwajah Khizr is identified with the river Indus and as 
we know his principal shrine is on an island of the Indus near Bakhar in Sindh.’ 
Baba Farid, one of the most revered Chishti saints of colonial Punjab, was the suc- 
cessor of Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, settled in Pakpattan (Montgomery- 
now Sahiwal). Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya was a Suhrawardi saint and disciple 
of Shaikh Shahab-ud-din Umar Suhrawardi of Baghdad. Zakariya later settled in 
Multan. Syed Jalal Bukhariya was a Suhrawardi and a disciple of Shaikh Bahaud- 
din Zakariya. He settled in Uch in Bahawalpur." Lal Shahbaz Qalandar was born 
in Marwand now Afghanistan, and he was also a disciple of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya. He migrated to Sindh and settled in Sehwan. 

The version of S. A. A. Rizvi is a reiteration of Panj Pirs mentioned by Waris 
Shah in the eighteenth century.'' Although the origin of the Panj Pir tradition may 
be situated in the fifteenth century, there is little evidence that these saints could 
have been buried at Abohar. The shrine at Abohar is a memorial dargah and the 
wilayat of Panj Pir tradition offers a more plausible explanation of the growth 
and development of this tradition. All the principal shrines of Sufi saints associ- 
ated with Panj Pirs from Lal Shahbaz Qalandar of Sehwan, Khwaja Khizar of 
Bakhar, Syed Jalal Bukhariya of Uch, Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya of Multan to 
Shaikh Farid of Pakpattan are situated either on the banks of river Indus or on its 
tributaries (Chenab and Satluj). Significantly, the location of these shrines also 
coincides with the mediaeval trade routes linking Sind with Multan and Multan 
with Delhi.'” 

Abohar was situated on this important trade route linking Sind (through Se- 
hwan, Bakhar, and Uch) and Multan (through Pakpattan and Abohar) with Delhi.'° 
The tradition of Panj Pirs at Abohar, thus, gradually developed with the growth of 
trade, commerce, and military activity along this route, and traders played a sig- 
nificant role in this regard in the centuries after the thirteenth century. The places 
associated with Panj Pir tradition at Abohar, i.e. Sehwan, Bakhar, Uch, Multan, and 
Pakpattan, emerged as major centres of pilgrimage and veneration, and impressive 
shrines were constructed on the graves of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i-Shakar (d. 
1265), Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya (d. 1267), Syed Jalal Bukhariya (d. 1291), and 
Lal Shahbaz Qalandar (d. 1274) after the thirteenth century. The shrine associated 
with Kwajah Khizr could have emerged much earlier due to its association with 
seafaring and river communities.'* These five shrines were centres of pilgrimage in 
the pre-partition times also and Panj Pir dargah could have been a dedication, as a 
memorial shrine, for these saints. The popular shrine’s embeddedness in the local 
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Figure 13.4 A sculpture of Khwaja Khizr near Rajpura in Punjab, ©Snehi. 


space is assimilated in regional geography from Sindh to Multan and thereafter, 
tying together distant geographies of trade and travel. 

While Sindhi association with Khwaja Khizr/Jhule Lal has attracted significant 
scholarship both through the lens of the historical association of Sindhis with the 
saint figure (Bhatia 2007; Ramey 2008) and the contemporary Hindu (Sindhi) as- 
sociation with Khwaja Khizr in India (Boivin 2019), the Punjabi association with 
the saint has remained marginalised. This association of Khwaja Khizr with the 
Panj Pir tradition of Punjab continues to have a visible expression in the popular 
landscapes of Punjab, represented both visually (Figure 13.4) and structurally in 
the form of sacred shrines. 


Conclusion 


Discussing the evolution of shrines in the early modern contexts, Nile Green high- 
lights the significant role that spatialisation, rituals, texts, and buildings (shrines) 
play to bring the tropes of text and territory into common focus and builds a re- 
lationship between mobile persons, static places, and the textual narratives. He 
also centralises migration as an imaginary as well as a physical act that plays a 
crucial role in the construction of collective historical self-consciousness of saint 
veneration. In the context of the Panj Pir shrine, this process of spatialisation of the 
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charismatic power of saints’ tombs is enacted through intersection of orality, ritu- 
als, and the emergence of shrines dedicated to the memory of trade, mobility, and 
migration. Thus, ““marking of memory onto the landscape was not only performed 
by the architectural forms of mausolea but also by the topography... to create the 
kind of ‘narrative landscape’.... rendered as permanent architecturalized features 
of the territories” (Green 2012: 19). Thus as Henri Lefebvre argues: 


(Social) space is not a thing among other things, not a product among other 
products: rather it subsumes things produced, and encompasses their interre- 
lationships in their coexistence and simultaneity- their (relative) order and/or 
(relative) disorder. It is the outcome of a sequence and set of operations, and 
thus cannot be reduced to the rank of a simple object.... Itself the outcome of 
past actions, social space is what permits fresh actions to occur, while sug- 
gesting others and prohibiting yet others. Among these actions, some serve 
production, other consumption (1.e. the enjoyment of the fruits of produc- 
tion). Social space implies a great diversity of knowledge. 

(Lefebvre 1991: 73) 


However, we also need to acknowledge the “diversity of social spaces and of 
their historical origins” and be wary of “reducing all such spaces to the common 
trait of abstraction” (Lefebvre 1991: 142). Therefore, in the semi-arid zones of 
south Punjab, Khizr is represented as the protector of travellers and traders along 
the important riverine trade routes in the Sultanate of north India. However, he 
manifests in wells and ponds which evolved as important markers in the seden- 
tarisation of the mediaeval province and its transformation from agro-pastoralism 
to settled agriculture in the central Punjab. Further, the frontier location of the 
province allowed identities to remain on the threshold. Therefore, when Guru 
Gugga, an equally popular saint associated with healing from snake bites, feels 
dismayed by the taunts of his biological mother, he requests mother earth to take 
him in samadhi. But when she refuses, arguing that he is not a Muslim, he seeks 
the blessings of Rattan Haji of Bathinda and Khwaja Khizr (Temple 1884: 205-— 
207). It is only after his perceived “conversion” that he could enter earth mounted 
on his horse. Khizr’s ability to traverse between diverse traditions is a dominant 
feature of popular identities in the region. The advent of the movement for re- 
ligious reform in the late-nineteenth and early twentieth century Punjab started 
targeting these very domains of the popular. But despite the terrible partition of 
the province, the veneration of Khizr continues to thrive in the popular domains 
of saint veneration. 


Notes 


1 For a detailed reading on Jatt migration to Punjab, see Habib (2005: 62-74). 

2 In some other cases, water of wells continues to define an essential everyday ritual 
practice among Namdharis. Their memorial near Ram Bagh in Amritsar attaches special 
significance to the well located on its premises. 
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Gugga worship is another significant aspect of saint veneration spread across the entire 
north Indian plains including Punjab and a major fair named Chhapar Mela is organised 
annually in the month of February at Ludhiana. The significant part of this veneration is 
the idiom of Pir associated with this legend. Gugga Pir is popularly represented wearing 
red attire, riding a white horse with a spear in one hand, followed by Bhajju Kotwal and 
blessing devotees with the other, welcomed with garlands by women of the household. 
Smaller images along with the “Five deities” placed above, blessing Gugga from the 
blue heavens, and a Nath saint Machendranath depict various episodes from his life. For 
a detailed reading of the Punjabi legend, see Rose (1911: 171-92). 

For more details, see Crooke (1896: 172-173). 

For an excellent translation of Waris Shah’s Hir, see Sekhon (1969). 

Gobind S. Mansukhani has translated the compositions of Bahi Gurdas who was a con- 
temporary of four Sikh Gurus — Guru Amardas, Guru Ramdas, Guru Arjan, and Guru 
Hargobind. One page 30, Mansukhani translates panj pivalay panj peer as “The five 
Gurus” and ignores the significance of the idiom of panj peer which is ascribed to the 
first five Sikh gurus by Bhai Gurdas while writing his compositions in the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth century (Mansukhani 1989). 

Yet another Islamic imagery of the sacred company is chahar yar (four friends). Carl 
Ernst enunciates this with reference to Chishti Sufi saints of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries who are celebrated as companions of Allah and Muhammad — “A/lah 
Muhammad Chahar yar, Hajji, Khwaja, Qutb, Farid” — a clear reference to Hajji Uth- 
man Harwani (d. 1211 and was the last Chishti master to reside in the Afghan town of 
Chisht), Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti (d. 1236), Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 1235), and 
Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar (d. 1265). (Ernst 2009: 29). 

These names have been put up in a photo-frame on the wall in the room adjoining the 
graves of Panj Pirs at Abohar. Besides the photo-frames of Mecca, Baba Ramdev and 
six holy saints and their respective dargahs are also kept in and around the dargah at 
Abohar. These six holy saints are portrayed sitting together and facing each other. They 
include Hazrat Ghaus Pak (Abdul Qadir Gilani, Baghdad), Hazrat Bu Ali Sharaf (Bu Ali 
Qalandar, Panipat), Hazrat Mahbub-i-Ilahi (Nizamuddin Auliya, Delhi), Hazrat Khwaja 
Gharib Nawaz (Muinuddin Chishti, Ajmer), Hazrat Khwaja Qutbuddin (Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, Delhi), and Hazrat Baba Farid Shakar Ganj (Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i- 
Shakar, Pakpattan). 

Rose identifies Kwajah Khizr as Sultan Naisr-ud-Din Mahmud (1246-1265) (Rose 
1911: 573). 

S.A. A. Rizvi identifies Waris Shah’s Syed Jalal Bukhariya as Jahaniyan Jalal Bukhari 
who is also known as Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht (1308-1385). He does not men- 
tion why the latter couldn’t be Syed Jalaluddin Surkh Bukhari (1199-1291), who was 
the latter’s grandfather. In fact, when Baba Farid, Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya, and Lal 
Shahbaz Qalandar are contemporaries, Waris Shah’s Syed Jalal Bukhariya ought to be 
Syed Jalaluddin Surkh Bukhari (1199-1291). The principal shrines of both the Pirs are 
located at Uch in Bahawalpur (Rizvi 1983: 447). 

Waris Shah has mentioned the names of Panj Pirs in Hir as “Khawaja Khizr, Aha- 
karganj, Zikriya of Multan, Syed Jalal Bukhariya and Lal Shahbaz” (Sekhon 1969: 
59). 

Iqtidar H. Siddiqui adds that since Ajodhan was situated on the merchant caravan route 
linking Multan, the border city, Delhi, and other parts of Delhi Sultanate, the merchants, 
nobles, and soldiers travelling from and to Delhi paid visits to the dargah and invoked 
the saints help and blessing for success as well as safety from dacoits, illness, and wild 
animals. (Siddiqui 2003: 14-15) 

Ibn Battuta says that the first town reached after leaving Multan was Abohar, which was 
the first town in India (Battutah 1963: 190). 

Significantly, travelling in fourteenth century Ibn Batuta reached Abohar through Se- 
hwan, Uch, and Multan (Ahmad 1982: 89). 
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